THE EMPIRE OF INDIA
does not soften antipathy, and concessions will surely prolong the excitement. The storm once passed, the people return to their ordinary tranquillity, and it is difficult to believe that their placid faces can ever have been clouded by the frowns of dislike.
But, it will be said, by repressing sedition you merely drive it underground. This hardly applies in the case of peoples who have a traditional respect for strength in their ntos. Indeed, Indian experience seems to show that seditious opposition, if firmly encountered, loses its bitterness in respect for the State. The1 Hindu classics insist very strongly upon loyalty to a raja who protects his subjects, but absolve the people from obedience to one who neglects to check crime and criminal associations. Wjth those who are influenced by such an opinion, loyalty to the State depends upon its prestige : this has always been recognised by seditious agitators, who turn their most strenuous efforts to lessening the respect with which the masses regard the British Government. The prestige of the State is of immense importance in securing the loyalty of the Indian troops ; they naturally feel that their dignity suffers, if they are associated with a power of waning authority. There are, it is true, other springs of loyalty ; and we may gratefully remember that during the anxious days of the Mutiny, fidelity to the salt, affection for individual officers in command, and the duty which is reverentially owed to the King kept Indian soldiers attached to hazardous fortunes. But tendencies have not changed since Wauren Hastings wrote that " in no part of the world is the principle of supporting a rising interest, and of depressing a falling one, more prevalent than in India."
British authority must, then, be maintained not only in the interests of British manufacturers and officials, bmt in the interests of India's peace and progress* And it has been an accepted function of British rule to foster
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